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Many centuries before the time of our earliest records, there 
were tribes inhabiting the Southern Steppes of Russia, the great 
plains north of the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Sea of 
Aral, who were known as the Aryan race. They were a pastoral 
people, who wandered with their herds as the Hebrew patriarchs 
wandered in Canaan. As population increased, many tribes sought 
new fields, aud we find their impress upon the language and 
religion of the so-called seven Aryan races—the Hindoo, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Keltic, Teutonic and Slavonic races. In fact every 
child now learns at school that English is an Aryan language, that it 
belongs to the Teutonic branch, and that this branch, with the Italic, 
Greek, Keltic, Slavonic, Iranic and Indic branches, all spring from 
the same stock, and form together the great Aryan or Indo-European 
family of speech. The Aryan tribes who migrated south-eastward 
through the mountain passes into the Punjab, giadually overran 
India, conquering the aboriginal races. The conquerors gave birth 
to the Sanscrit language, and the land became the home of 
Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, and the refuge of 
Zoroastrianism, even now the mother of new superistitions. The 
primitive Aryans undoubtedly had arrived at the intuition of a 
vague monotheism, leading them to recognize a supreme power in 
the highest heaven. The word used for heaven represents to all 
Indo-European nations, the great mysterious power, the object of 
their worship. Dyaus is heaven personified. There is only one 
word for faith in all these languages, and it always stands for trust 
and respect. 
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The Aryans who civilized India, developed there one of the 
most powerful religions of the world. They and their descendants 
were a people of profound spiritual instincts, and of the keenest 
intellect, and were singularly sensitive to the majestic beauties of 
nature, and marvellously gifted in interpreting its symbols by a 
deep and subtle mysticism. They abandoned themselves unre- 
strainedly to their practical and metaphysical instincts, and their 
religion, as Sir Monier Williams has stated, is the natural religion 
of humanity and the collective outcome of man’s devotional 
instincts, unguided by direct revelation. It presents as Menzies 
says, in an unbroken sequence a growth of religious thought, which, 
beginning with simple conceptions and advancing to a great priestly 
ritual, can be seen to pass into mysticism and asceticism, and thence 
to the rejection af all gods and rites, and a system of salvation by 
individual good conduct. Morality and religion were already 
closely connected. Some of the hymns are marked by a deep 
sense of guilt, and the doctrine of immortality also indicates the 
ethical character of the Vedic religion. 

There is no one great personality who has absorbed all that there 
is in the Hindu mind and history, to understand whom is to under- 
stand the religion of India. But we have an innumerable collection 
of sacred books, and collections of hymns, which the Hindus 
ascribed to direct revelation. Most of them date from the time 
when the Aryans fii st entered India, and before they had subjugated 
the former inhabitants. 

In the religious history of India there are three great periods— 
Vedism, Brahmanism, and Buddhism. It is impossible to 
determine dates or well marked gradations in the religious 
solution of these three periods, each of which comprises centuries. 
The Hindus divide their literature into two classes: (1) Scrutét, 
‘¢what they have heard with their ears,” or Revelation; and (2) 
Smriti, **what their fathers transmitted to them,” or Tradition. 
The former includes the Vedas, and the latter all other books based 
on the authority of the Vedas. The oldest Vedic literature consists 
of the 1,028 hymns of the Rig Veda, composed probably between 
the fifteenth and tenth centuries before Christ. They are the first 
compositions of the tribes who left the central table-lands of Asia 
for India. They consist of hymns, invocations, prayers, songs of 
praise, addressed to various divinities—Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Ushas, Agni, etc.—who seem at first sight to be personifications or 
deifications of the phenomena and forces of nature. The doctrine 
of the belief of the immortality of the soul is not only Vedic, but 
was the common inheritance of the seven Aryan races, and was 
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retained by the Persians—the brother race of the Hindus. This is 
a singular fact when we find that the oldest Hebrew books show 
little trace of that belief in an immortal future life, which became 
so common among the Jews after the captivity in Mesopotamia, 
and that no other Semitic tribe seem to have originated the idea.* 

From such beginnings, and such a people, it might have been 
hoped that a pure monotheism and spiritual religion would have 
developed, much more than from Israel, who were more influenced 
by the idolatries of the surrounding tribes. But the Vedic religion 
in time gave way to Brahmanism or the Hierarchy of the Brahmans. 
This occurred previous to the eighth century B.C. The key to 
the whole movement of this system is caste. Religion, therefore, 
is in the hands of a caste, whose sacredness is hereditary, and can- 
not be acquired in any other way than by birth. From his birth 
the Brahmin is a being of superior holiness. The supreme deity 
was cailed Brahma. All things are by him and all things are con- 
substantial with him. ‘‘It is the self-existing supreme self, the 
only really existing essence, the one eternal germ of all things, and 
it delights in infinite expansion, in infinite manifestation of itself, 
in infinite creation, dissolution and recreation, through infinite 
varieties and diversities of operation.” ¢| The literature of this sect 
is preserved in the Upanishads, in many respects the most interest- 
ing portion of the literature of pre-Buddhistic India that has come 
down to us. They contain speculations on the doctrine of the 
universally diffused essence and man’s relation to it. The Brah- 
manical creed asserts the eternity of the soul; the eternity of the 
substance out of which the universe has been evolved; the necessity 
of a soul being united to a body before there can be consciousness, 
will, or action; the worthlessness of the body; a place of reward 
or punishment where a working out of the consequences of acts 
take place, which, however, is not final; and the transmigration of 
the soul through an innumerable succession of bodies. 

Buddhism is, in one point of view, a reaction against Brahmanism, 
owing to its extravagant sacerdotalism, the social prohibitions, and 
other abuses and excesses. In another point of view Buddhism is 





* Dr. Muir claims that the Vedic hymns illustrate the natural workings of the 
human mind in the period of its infancy. The Vedic religion is a bright and happy 
system, and the primitive beliefs of mankind, less changed by the Indians than they 
were elsewhere, are here to be seen; the hymns show the kind of faith to which a 
strong and happy race of men naturally came, as their minds began to open to the 
wonders of the world they lived in, the faith of ‘‘ primitive shepherds praising their 
gods as they lead their flocks to the pasture.” Menzies. History of Religion, p. 331. 


+ Sir M. Williams. Hinduism, p. 86. 
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the last term in the logical development of the religion of India. 
Its faith rests upon the so-called dogma of the transmigration of the 
soul, and the Buddhist, like the Brahman, seeks for deliverance 
from the endless succession of re-births. But it pronounces the 
Brahmanic penances and abstinence inadequate to accomplish this, 
and aims at attaining, not union with the universal spirit, by 
Nirvana, non-existence. It is a religion which seems to deny the 
very being of God, and which refuses to man the hope of immor- 
tality, but owes its great success to its moral sentiment and to its 
external organization. Outside of Christianity, no religion which 
the world has ever seen has so sharply accentuated morality and 
duty so entering into the very essence of religion, or as inseparably 
connected with it. 

The comparative study of religions is awakening a great interest 
at the present day, and chairs are already endowed in some of our 
universities to present a historical study of religions. To illustrate 
the modern methods of study and investigation it is proposed to 
issue a series of handbooks, dealing with the various religions, 
that may serve the purpose at once of practical text and reference 
books. Each volume dealing with the history of a special religion 
is to be entrusted to the hands of a competent specialist. The 
series will be confined to the ancient and non-Christian religions. 
The initial volume, a handsome octavo of some six hundred pages, 
is now before us, and it will undoubtedly take a high rank. 
Professor Hopkins has endeavored to show the lines on which 
developed the various theological and moral conceptions of the 
Hindus, by taking the reader step by step through the literature that 
contains the records of India’s dogmas. The introductory chapter 
gives some interesting facts regarding Indian chronology. The 
Rig Veda was composed by successive generations; the Atharvan 
represents different ages; each Brahman appears to belong in part 
to one era, in part to another. Upanishads were earlier than the 
latest Brahmanic era. The general compass of this enormous 
literature, Professor Hopkins considers to date from an indefinite 
antiquity to about 1500 A. D. The Rig Veda goes back to 2000 
B. C., while some scholars are inclined to accept 3000 B. C. as the 
time that represents this era. Says Professor Hopkins, ‘‘ we think 
in a word, without wishing to be dogmatic, that the date of the 
Rig Veda is about on a par, historically, with that of Homer.” 
Chapter II on the people and the land is very interesting. The 
five chapters devoted to the Vedas show how the many gods of the 
pantheon were gradually separated from the older divinities, to 
those by whom sacrifice was offered, and those in which a long- 
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weakened polytheism is giving place to the light of a clearer 
pantheism. The ceremonies and ordeals of Brahmanism are clearly 
set forth. In the chapter in Jainism, Professor Hopkins considers 
that the Jains were not original enough to give up many orthodox 
features, so that they seem to be a weakened rill of Brahmanism, 
cut off from the source, yet devoid of all independent character. 
‘¢ A religion in which the chief points insisted upon are that one 
should deny God, worship man, and nourish vermin, has indeed 
no right to exist, nor has it had as a system much influence on the 
history of thought.” 

In the treatment of Buddhism, Professor Hopkins shows that it 
is a genuine development in the religions of India. That for the 
mass of the people, the success of Buddhism lies in the Four Great 
Truths and their practical application to others, which implies 
kindness and love to humanity. He carefully distinguishes 
between what is really Buddhistic and what grew out of Buddhism 
after it ceased to be, in any true sense of the word, a religion of 
India. 

To the true Hindu, Buddhism was of course a heresy, but in the 
western part of India, the old home of Brahmanism, remained 
true, in name if not in fact, to the ancient faith. But in reality, as 
Professor Hopkins shows, changes almost as great as those of the 
formal heresies were taking place at the core of Brahmanism itself, 
which, no longer able to be the religion of a few clans, were now 
engaged in the gigantic task of remodelling and assimilating the 
indigenous beliefs and religious practices of its new environment. 
This was done unconsciously, but it was a necessary condition of 
continued existence. Brahmanism had to expand, or shrink, 
wither, and die. Vishnuism and Civaism were the new sectarian 
beliefs which were to vivify the worn out body of Brahmanism. 
We can study the budding and gradual flowering of these modern 
religions in the two great epics, the Ramayana and Bharata. 

Professor Hopkins discusses the dualism of Vishnu and Civa, 
who in turn represent the All-god. The coincidences between the 
legends of Christ and Krishna he believes are too extraordinary to be 
accepted as such. He considers them as direct importations, not 
accidental coincidences. Whatever is most marvellous in the 
accounts of Christianity finds itself here reproduced in Krishnaism. 
Professor Hopkins thinks that from the totality of legends connected 
with Krishna one is forced to see Christian influence. The scenes 
of the nativity, the adoration of the magi, the miracles during the 
Saviour’s childhood, the transfiguration, and other stories of Christ 
are reproduced with astonishing similarity. Professor Hopkins 
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considers that there can be no doubt but that Hindu borrowed the 
tales, but not the name, because Krishna—Christ is native enough. 
The doctrine of the incarnation is thoroughly Indic. It is 
Buddhistic as well as Brahmanic, and precedes Vishnuism as it 
does Christianity. 

Chapter XVII treats of modern Hindu sects, the Civiates, Vish- 
nuites, Ramaites, Krishnaites, Deistic Reforming sects, and the 
Deism of to-day, belonging chiefly to this century, but some of 
them, however, claiming a definite antiquity of several centuries at 
least. Professor Hopkins says that the difficulty with reformers 
and re-reformers is that their broad ideas have no fitting environ- 
ment. Their leaders and thinkers will be heard and understood 
among their equals, but as soon as they begin to form a church 
they attract inferior minds who are not qualified to appreciate the 
leaders’ work. They overload the founder’s deism with the 
sectarian theism from which they have not really freed themselves. 
So the church is divided, and ‘the founder is lucky if he escapes 
being deified by one party, and being looked upon by the other as 
too dull.” Chapter XVIII and XIX are devoted to the religious 
traits of the wild tribes, and India and the West. This very 
readable and scholarly work concludes with a bibliography and 
well-made index. 

(Boston: Ginn & Co. ; 8vo. pp. 612.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


tae ninth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt Exploration 

Fund was held on Thursday, November 14, in the large room 
of the Zoological Society, 3 Hanover square; the president, Sir 
John Fowler, Bart., in the chair, supported by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K. C. B., acting vice-president of the society; Major- 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., and the Rev. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, M. A., LL. D., having been appointed vice- 
presidents in the places of the late Sir Charles Newton, K. C. B., 
and the late Prof. R. S. Poole, LL. D.; the vacancies made in the 
committee by the resignation of Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, F. S. A., 
and the death of Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, having been filled by the 
election of Mr. Hilton Price and Mr. Somers Clarke; and Mr. 
Hutchinson, president of the Art Museum of Chicago, having been 
appointed vice-president for Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The financial report for 1894-5 was read by the honorary treas- 
urer, Mr. H. A. Grueber. First dealing with the accounts of the 
Exploration Fund, as apart from those of the Archeological 
Survey (for which a separate subscription has always been asked), 
Mr. Grueber pointed out that the expenditure for the year 1894-5 
had been £3093. This amount included the outlay for the great 
excavation at Deir el Bahari, for the excavation at Alexandria, and 
for the salaries, traveling, and living expenses of the officers of both 
expeditions. It also included the small cost of an expedition made 
by Mr. Hogarth in the Delta and in the Fayfm, at the request of 
the committee, to examine various sites which might seem desirable 
for the future work of the Fund. The publication expenses of the 
society had likewise been heavy, and the exhibition and lecture 
accounts furnished additional items. The unavoidable expenditure 
had indeed been so great that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
receipts, both in England and America, had increased, the excess 
of expenditure over income this year amounted to £877, the income 
having amounted to only £2216. This second annual deficit was 
due to the expenses at Deir el Bahari, where a large staff of workers 
and artists has been required. Turning to the balance sheet of the 
Archeological Survey, Mr. Grueber showed that the total expend- 
iture had been £452, of which £383 had been spent on publications. 
The receipts had amounted to £640, and the Survey had thus been 
able to pay off a further installment of its debt to the Exploration 
Fund, thereby reducing the original debt of £700 to £420. The 
honorary treasurer concluded by appealing not only for continued 
support, but for the means of restoring the greatly diminished 
capital to its previous standard, since increased activity involved 
increased expenditure, and the Fund had now taken a foremost 
place among archeological societies, a place which it should at 
least retain. 

The secretarial statement was then read. The secretary drew 
attention to the first volume of the great Deir el Bahari series of 
memoirs to be issued by the Fund, an advance copy of which was 
placed upon the table. The book contains twenty-four plates, of 
which twenty-one are reproductions from pencil drawings, and 
three are colored plates reproduced from water colors by Mr. 
Howard Carter, the letterpress being a detailed description and 
explanation of the plates. In this manner the committee propose 
to publish all the scenes and inscriptions of the Temple. The final 
volume will sum up the teachings on art, crafts, and history derived 
from the excavation and study of the Temple. In referring to the 
Survey publications, the secretary stated that the fifth memoir would 
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shortly be issued and would be entitled Beni Hasan J/7. In the 
best tombs of Beni Hasan the hieroglyphic signs were still drawn and 
colored in traditional conformity to the nature of the objects which 
they were originally intended to represent; and Bent Hasan 1], 
would consist entirely of fac-simile colored hieroglyphs and of 
details illustrating the manufacture and use of flint implements as 
copied from the tombs, and of an explanatory letterpress by the 
editor of the Survey. No collection of fac-simile hieroglyphs hav- 
ing hitherto been published, the interest in this volume would be 
very great. Attention was also called to the Archa@ological Report 
for 1894-5, now in course of distribution to subscribers to both 
branches of the Fund. This contains a full report, with map and 
plans, of the excavations conducted by Mr. Hogarth in Alexandria, 
Mr. Naville’s report on the work at Deir el Bahari, and also papers 
by Messrs. W. E. Crum and F. G. Kenyon, on the year’s progress in 
Coptic and Graeco-Egyptian research, together with the annual 
editorial report on the work of Egyptology in field and study. The 
secretary concluded by giving a brief account of the progress of the 
society’s excavations and explorations during the past year, with 
the details of which readers of Brsxia are already familiar. 

The president referred to the great loss sustained by the society 
in the death of its honorary secretary, Prof. R. S. Poole, who, 
together with Miss Edwards, had founded the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He briefly enumerated some of the objects which that society 
had placed before itself from the beginning as being: To organize 
explorations and excavations in Egypt with a view to the elucidation 
of the history and arts of ancient Egypt, the Bible narrative as far 
as it has to do with Egypt and the Egyptians, Greek history in 
Egypt, and the antiquities of the Coptic Church; to publish period- 
ically descriptions of the sites explored and excavated and the anti- 
quities brought to light; to ensure the preservation of such antiqui- 
ties. The history of the society showed that these objects had been 
steadily kept in view. The chairman then asked the consent of the 
meeting to the following presentations of antiquities from Deir el 
Bahari: To the British Museum, the Coptic ostraca, set of found- 
ation deposits, beads of Senmut, masks of Christian mummies; to 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, set of three mummy-cases, set of 
foundation deposits ; to the Edwards Museum, University College, 
London, set of foundation deposits ; to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, set of three mummy-cases, set of foundation deposits; to the 
New York Metropolitan Museum, set of three mummy cases, set of 
foundation deposits; to the Chicago Museum, foundation deposits ; 
to the Philadelphia Museum, foundation deposits; to the Berlin 
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Museum, set of foundation deposits; to the Louvre Museum, set of 
foundation deposits; to the Musée Guimet, mask of Christian 
mummy. Other presentations were also made, and the consent of 
the meeting was asked to the further distribution of the minor 
antiquities at the discretion of the committee. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompsom having returned thanks on 
behalf of the British Museum, the chairman introduced to the 
meeting Dr. Woelcker, consulting chemist to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, who had most kindly made the analyses of the con- 
tents of three vases from the foundation deposit at Deir el Bahari. 
Dr. Woelcker said that these pots had been described as being of 
alabaster. This they were not, but of marble; alabaster being a 
sulphate of lime, otherwise known as gypsum, while these are of 
the ordinary carbonate form of lime. The lid of the largest pot did 
not fit closely, but the lids of the other two pots fitted exactly and 
were closed. The smaller vases had contents, but the largest vase 
had only the remains of contents, the same material as that in the 
others, but part of it had runout. Thesummary of his investigations 
was that the material enclosed was essentially a resin. It dissolved 
almost entirely in alcohol, leaving only 1o per cent. of insoluble, and 
half of that silicious matter; but there was no sign in any of the 
contents of the vessels to indicate the presence of grain—practically 
the material was a resin, or mixture of resins. What the material 
originally was exactly, Dr. Woelcker could not say. When the 
pots reached him the contents adhered to one side only, as if the 
material had been put in in a more or less viscid state and the pots 
laid down on their sides. All resins are liable to change. What 
resins these were would depend upon the materials from which they 
were drawn; but in all cases the essential oils would in course of 
time disappear, leaving only the hard substances. On putting these 
materials into heat he found them still to contain a certain portion 
of oil of a more or less bituminous nature, but the quantity was very 
small. Dr. Woelcker had hoped that, if the subject were of such 
interest as to have been already investigated, he might gather from 
someone present at the meeting the nature of the resins that were in 
use at the period from which these jars date, and the purpose for 
which they were used. The result of his investigation was not in 
favor of the idea that unguents had been put into the vessels in 
question; the material seemed rather to be incense, or a mixture of 
resins. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth next addressed the meeting. Referring to 
the fact that he had been a member of the party which went up to 
Phile with Mr. Garstin and various engineers and officers in Feb- 
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ruary last, and which had recommended that exploration of the 
island which has now been begun, Mr. Hogarth said that it was 
evident to the commission that there was no accurate knowledge as 
to what the foundations of the temples of Philz rested upon, whether 
continuous granite or on granite boulders and earth. It was there- 
fore decided that a thorough investigation should be made, and that 
all archeological results acquired in the course of it should be care- 
fully preserved and recorded. The direction of this work, which 
was one of the most interesting to be carried out in Egypt during 
the coming season, had been placed in the hands of Capt. Lyons, 
R. E., than whom no European in Egypt was better qualified for 
the post, demanding as it did the combination of engineer and 
Egyptologist. In reference to the Excavations at Deir el Bahari, 
with which Mr. Hogarth has been closely associated, he spoke of 
this work as now practically finished. A certain amount of rubbish 
still remained to be cleared away; and during the next season, M. 
Naville proposed to make a small tentative excavation to the south 
of the Temple for the purpose of ascertaining whether the building 
on that side really ended with the Hathor Shrine. Should this 
excavation, however, prove to trench on a necropolis it would be 
inadvisable to proceed; moreover, the site would possibly prove to 
have been rifled previously. The completion of the work at Deir 
el Bahari was a thing upon which the society could very cordially 
congratulate itself, for it had thereby added one more to the very 
small list of the world’s first-rate monuments. Some estimate of 
the achievement might be gathered from a comparison of the last 
edition of Baedeker’s Guide to Upper Egypt and the new one about 
to be edited by Dr. Steindorf; for whereas only two pages were 
formerly devoted to Deir el Bahari, there would be (Mr. Hogarth 
understood) now some ten pages dealing with the temple, and in 
that way it is put upon the level of Medinet Hab, and even of 
Karnak. A gentleman who is perhaps the highest authority on 
Greek and Roman archeology in this country had said to the 
speaker that the excavation of Deir el Bahari by the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund was the biggest and best thing which had been done in 
the way of archzological research by English enterprise since the 
exploration of Nineveh. Sanguine hopes of being able to restore 
the scattered fragments of the sculptures to their places had been 
much modified; for it had become evident in the course of the 
excavations that the walls were so ruined that, even after an enor- 
mous expenditure of time, it would be impossible to replace more 
than twenty per cent. of these blocks. The artistic staff must be 
kept at Deir el Bahari for at least another year, their work being 
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as yet not half done; and although the plates in the volume on the 
table were extremely interesting and beautiful, yet the plates to come 
would be still more so. Last year the artists had begun to make a 
complete copy of the great expedition to Punt, of which the scenes 
rank among the best bas-relief sculptures in the world. With 
regard to the work of last season which had been wholly under the 
direction of Mr. Hogarth—viz., the exploration of Alexandria— 
he referred his hearers to his own detailed account of it in the 
Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1894-5, and 
explained that, although the results had been negative, nevertheless 
he did not regret his undertaking. But though feeling bound to 
recommend that the society should not continue the work at Alex- 
andria, he trusted that his conclusion would not be interpreted as 
discouragement to the 1esidents of Alexandria in the exploration of 
their own city. For not only have the resident archeologists a 
deeper interest in the remains of the town, but they have better 
opportunities for work at all seasons and at less cost than can be at 
the disposal of any foreign society. One thing which has led Mr. 
Hogarth to wish to explore Alexandria, has been the hope of get- 
ting some further knowledge of the Hellenised Jew who was so 
prominent for two centuries before and for two centuries after Christ. 
The whole subject of Egyptology might seem to be a little barren 
because we cannot as yet connect it with the life of to-day. The 
bridge which connects the Mykenean period with the later ages is 
but a rickety structure as yet. The Hellenised Jew who pervaded 
Egypt under the Ptolemies may well prove to be the link which will 
make it possible to connect the ancient civilization of Egypt with 
ourselves, and especially the Egyptian faiths, mythology, and ritual 
with the religious formulae, dogma, and ritual which we now pos- 
sess. That connection may yet be made, but hardly as the result of 
excavations in Alexandria. The excavations of last season also 
convinced Mr. Hogarth of the absolute negation of all hope as 
regards the preservation of any of the contents of the libraries of 
Alexandria within the city. Not only has the subsoil water risen 
generally above the Roman level, but even where the water does 
not reach there is a great deal of damp sucked up by capillary 
attraction, so that there is no chance, even if any papyri were found 
in Alexandria, of their being legible at the present day. Mr. 
Hogarth emphatically expressed his conviction that, whether the 
libraries were totally destroyed or not, there are not under the 
houses of Alexandria at this day literary remains of any one of the 
great libraries. One of the main reasons for stopping the work a 
Alexandria had been that even below the water level everything had 
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been found to be in the utmost state of ruin: walls knocked down, 
pavements ripped up, everything as it would be left after the most 
awful sack and pillage—this had been the experience of every 
excavator there. The explanation of this fact could only be sought 
in the history of Alexandria, and he suspected that the Arabs were 
more responsible for the destruction of the city than even the early 
Christians or the Roman mob. After the Arab conquest any of the 
books which remained would naturally drift from Alexandria to 
Cairo. It is not, however, in the rainy Delta that they must be 
sought, but higher up the Nile, where man has been less active. 
The literary treasures of monasteries such as those at Sinai and 
Mount Athos are by this time pretty well known, and we are not 
likely to get much from Asia Minor. Constantinople, indeed, is 
not all known, and there may be valuable MSS. even now in palaces 
and mosques; but the chances are not very great. It is only to 
Egypt that we can look with any confidence, to the Fayfim and to 
the dry upper valley of the Nile, for the lost classics—perhaps for 
Sappho and Menander—and for the missing early Christian litera- 
ture. Some day or other a New Testament of the second century 
must turn up in Egypt; it is even said that a portion of one has 
already been found. And there also must be copies of eaely patristic 
literature, perhaps the work of Papias, of Hierapolis, the disciple 
of St. John, who wrote down what he had heard from the lips of 
his master, of the actual words and deeds of their common Master 
Although this work is mentioned by Eusebius in not very admiring 
terms, its interest for the world would be enormous were the book 
now to be found. In stating that he was about to proceed to 
excavate in the Fayfim, Mr. Hogarth referred to the great number 
of papyri which have already been found in that district during the 
last few years, but of which the quality is not equal to the quantity, 
and briefly indicated the grounds of his own hopes for the forthcom- 
ing season. The meeting terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from November 2oth to December 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 
Allan Bourn $5.00 David J. Bullock 


Brooklyn Library Isaac B. Choate 
Mrs. Caleb P. Buckman. . . . 2.70 Oliver Crane, D.D., LL.D. . 
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Miss A. R. Edwards. . . . . $1.00 George Sampson. ...... $5.00 
Henry F.English. ...... 5.00 Robert H. Sayre. .....- 6.25 
Mrs. Frederick Goodridge. . . 5.00 Miss Mary A. Sharpe... .. 5-00 
Miss E.A. Hallock. . ... . 1.00 CHARLES W. SLOANE. . . 25.00 
Judge Lynde Harrison. . . . 5.00 SamuelSmall..... . « « §@0 
Haverhill Public Library. . . 7.40 Prof. Chas, C. Stearns. .... 10.00 
Mrs, Theodore A, Hopkins. . 6.00 Miss Harriet Stevens. ... . 5.00 
D, WILLIS JAMES. .... 50.00 Miss E.J. Stone. ...... 5.00 
Mrs. C, F. Kingsbury. . ... 1.00 Charles Dudley Warner. . . . 5.00 
Rev. H. L. Myrick. ..... 5.00 GEORGIANA WILLARD. . 25.00 


Mrs. Emerson Opdycke. . . . 5.00 


From November 2o0thto December 2oth, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


American Geographical Society . $5.00 Metropolitan Museum of Art. . $5.00 


Art Institute, Chicago. . . . . 5.00 Minneapolis Atheneum. . . . 5.00 
Astor Litwaty.. . 1 1 6 0 5.00 Newberry Library. . . .. . 5.00 
Brooklyn Library. . ..... 10.00 Pratt Institute. ..... . +» 5.00 
Case Memorial Library. . . . 5.00 Sage Lib., New Brunswick, N.J. 5.00 
Century Association. . . . . 5.00 Salem Public Library. . ... 5.00 
Clarence H. Clark... .. . 10.00 ‘Theolog. Seminary, Princeton. 5.00 
Evanston Free Public Library. 5.00 Charles Dudley Warner. . . . 5.00 
Free Pub, Lib., New Bedford. 5.00 GEORGIANA WILLARD. . 25.00 
Haverhill Public Library. . . 10.00 Y. M. C. A. Library, N. Y. City 5.00 
December 20, 1895. Wiiuiam C. WInsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Qn are expressing anxiety lest the disturbed state of 

the Turkish Empire may lead to the interruption of our work. 
In reply, I would say that it is certainly not a favorable time for 
operations in remote districts, where foreign influence is weak. 
Everyone knows that the serious assault which was made in 1875 
upon the party of Lieutenant Conder at Safed would not have taken 
place in Nazareth, or even in Tiberias, but the tanaticism broke 
forth in a town where Europeans were almost unknown. Some 
have had occasion to note the great difference in the treatment of 
the foreigner at Jerusalem and at Hebron. Before the carriage 
road was made to Hebron very few travelers went there, and they 
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were very unwelcome. A traveler left Jerusalem, where he felt 
as much at ease as in Smyrna or Cairo, passed a few hours on the 
road, and arrived in Hebron to find himself chased in the streets by 
children, throwing stones and calling hard names, while their 
fathers looked on approvingly. 

This accounts for the danger in which missionaries now live at 
Harpoot, Marash, and other interior stations. They are often the 
only foreigners in the district, and the innate hatred of foreigners 
is strong and is likely to break out at all such points; but the 
missions at Constantinople and Beyrout are safe enough because of 
the large foreign population, which inspires respect by its mere 
numbers. At Damascus it is different, and travelers are almost 
always a little persecuted there in respect to passports, whether 
they are correct or not; but I do not believe the missionaries there 
to be in actual danger. 

In Jerusalem, however, foreign interests are so great and the 
foreign population is so large that there is no real danger. It is the 
one place in the whole empire where European powers have the 
most reason to interpose if there shall be the least threat of violence. 
The great buildings put up by the Greek church are, in fact, not 
missionary property, but national structures, officially recognized by 
Russia. In a less degree, but still with a certain official connection, 
the English, French, German and Austrian buildings stand sup- 
ported. The Armenians are active in Jerusalem, and their buildings 
may be in some danger; but, as any outbreak would endanger the 
whole city, I feel that it would not be permitted. 

A regular correspondent in Jerusalem, connected with the gov- 
ernment, has lately written of the extreme anxiety felt there to 
obtain the European papers, since he can learn what is going on 
only in that way. No newspaper is permitted to be issued in 
Jerusalem, and no news is given out but what is well known to 
have been falsified by the government. My friend closes his pathetic 
letters by wishing that he were an American! 

To the question: How long cana government remain that is 
founded upon one man’s power, and is supported upon ignorance 
and prejudice, and is conducted by methods to which honesty is 
unknown? No one can answer, but the signs are that better days 
for the Levant are near. 

In our distress over the sufferings of the innocent, we must not 
forget that there are not a few among the Turks who would 
welcome a change to a constitutional government, and those who 
are interested in explorations must especially remember with grati- 
tude, the archzological interest and services of Hamdeh Bey, 
Secretary ot the Interior. 
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The demand for photographs of special places of interest is the 
most difficult to meet of all applications received, but I am assured 
by the London office that an assortment is on the way. The beau- 
tiful collotype reproduction of the Contour Map, and the photo- 
graphs of inscriptions, with the casts, are always on hand. 

The following subscriptions, received and transmitted since las 
report, are most gratefully acknowledged : 


Bickmore, Prof. A. S r Kerr, Rev. John T 

Borden, Mrs. Jefferson. . . . 5. Logan, Rev. S.C., D.D... 
Buckbauer, Frederick ; Lowrey, Miss Rebecca S.. . 
Buncher, Charles . Neff, Miss Rebekah 

Carter, Mrs, John W " Niles, Hon. William 

Clark, Edward W ’ Peters, Rev, John P., D.D. . 
Cone, Mrs. Sarah B ? Poor, Rev. Wm. G 

Gage, Miss Mary A a Ridges, Wm. B 

Harding, Miss Francis E. . . 2. Ropes, James H 

Hawley, Miss Emeline S. . . 5. Sherman, C. C 

Hoffman, Dean E. A., D. D. . to. Steele, Mrs. E. B 

Howell, Abram J / Stewart, Rev. R, L.,D.D.. . 
Hubbard, James M J Walker, Prof. D. A 

Hubbell, Chauncey G J Walsh, Rev. John 

Hyde, Clarence M., Esq. . . . §0. Wood, Prof, I, F 

Johnson, Reverdy, Esq. . . . 25.00 


The sale of books is increasing, especially to public or college 
libraries. All orders or inquiries are promptly responded to. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


WALL DRAWINGS AND MONUMENTS OF EL Kas. THE TOMB OF PAHERI. By J. J. 
Tay.or, F.S. A. WITH AN INTRODUCTION By F. L. GRIFFITH, B. A., F.S. A. 


About fifty-two miles from Luxor are found the ruins of the 
ancient city of Nekheb, now El Kab. The city was an important 
one, and was the capital of the IIId nome of Upper Egypt. The 
ruins of the city lie on the edge of the Eastern Desert, and form a 
square of about half a mile in each direction. Here are to be 
found a temple built by Ramses II., another of Ptolemaic origin, 
consecrated to Lucina by Euergates II., with some additions by 
Cleopatra; and a third dedicated to the same goddess by Amunoph 
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III. At some distance to the northeast of the city is a rocky mass 
of sandstone, honeycombed with tombs. This was the main 
necropolis of the place, and the walls of many of the tombs are 
covered with paintings in colors still vivid, delineating scenes of 
domestic life, agricultaral labor, and sports, banquets, fishing, 
fowling, and funeral processions. The most interesting tomb is 
that of Paheri, whose maternal grandfather was the celebrated 
Aahmes, son of Albana, whose biographical inscription is one of 
the most precious historical records of the country. Paheri was a 
rich and business-like countryman, nomarch entrusted with some 
important functions by the king. The main chamber of his tomb 
was nearly twenty-six feet long, twelve feet broad, and ten and one- 
half feet in height. The original excavation comprised a levelled 
platform before the entrance, in which the mummy pit was sunk ; 
a sculptured facade; an oblong main chamber with arched roof, 
decorated throughout with sculpture and painting; and finally, a 
niche or shrine at the inner end of the last, containing three life- 
size statues of Paheri with his wife and mother, seated together 
upon a bench against the inner wall, and looking down the tomb to 
the entrance: they are cut out of solid rock in very high relief. 
The execution of the tomb is probably to be dated to the beginning 
of the reign of Thothmes III., within a few decades of 1500 B. C. 

Paheri’s tomb was discovered on the twentieth of September, 
1799 during Napoleon’s expedition, and has been often copied as 
described by Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, Brugsch, and other 
Egyptologists. The beauty of this representative tomb of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, led the Egypt Exploration Fund to take advan- 
tage of the liberal offer of Mr. J. J. Taylor, F. S. A. to place at 
their disposal a selection of his drawings, to provide the subscribers 
of the Fund with a complete delineation of the tomb of Paheri. 
This forms a portion of the Eleventh Memoir of the Exploration 
Fund. Notwithstanding that numerous details from the tomb have 
already appeared in the great works on Egyptian monuments, there 
has never before been any approach to a complete publication of 
the scenes and inscriptions. An introduction was written by the 
well-known Egyptologist, Mr. F. L. Griffith. The Memoir of the 
Fund does not represent the final outcome of Mr. Taylor’s work 
upon this tomb. He had photographs taken of all the tomb 
chambers, and from them negatives, after painting out fractures 
and unnecessary matter, enlargements were made, and worked into 
black and white drawings suitable for collotyping. |The general 
result is a series of absolutely accurate reproductions, which has 
been brought out in a royal volume twenty by twenty-five inches. 
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The first of a series of six volumes we have before us. The work 
consists of one colored plate, fourteen collotype plates, and three 
lithographs. 

The author has endeavored to reproduce not only the artistic 
effect, but to give all the archxological information supplied by 
the original, in a way which has not previously been attempted, 
and every effort has been made to make the work adequate, 
accurate, and final. The plans, sections and architectural notes are 
by Somers Clarke, F. S. A. 

We trust that Mr. Taylor will soon bring to a conclusion this 
splendid work so well begun. This edition is limited to 250 copies, 
and is sold at £2 2s. This work can be procured at the American 
office of the Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARABIC GRAMMAR, PARADIGMS, LITERATURE, EXERCISES AND GLOssaRY, By Dr. 
A. SOCIN, PROFESSOR ORDINARIUS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIpzIG. SECOND 
ENGLISH EDITION, TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD GERMAN EDITION, By 
Rev. ARCHDEACON R. S. KENNEDY, D. D., PROFESSOR OF HEBREW, ETC., IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Dr. Socin’s Aradische Grammatik is founded upon Professor 
Petermann’s * Brevis lingue Arabice grammatica,” but is recast 
into a new and more acceptable form. The general outlines of 
Petermann’s grammar have been preserved, but the hand of a 
judicious reviser is visible almost on every page. A large amount 
of matter has been condensed, and the most important rules, both 
of etymology and syntax, are presented in the briefest possible 
form. The present translation is a great improvement over that of 
the first edition, being much more grammatical and concise. The 
notes have been put in smaller type, which is a great improvement. 
For the beginner of classical Arabic, we know of no better work. 
It forms an excellent introduction to the larger treatise of De Sacy, 
Wright, Howell and others. The valuable bibliography has been 
extended. The Chrestomathy contains extracts from the Arabic 
Bible and the Koran, and from other sources. The glossary 
occupies eighty of the 159 pages. 

(New York: B. Westermann & Co., 812 Broadway). 


We have received Part Third of Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s ‘* Concise 
Dictionary of the Assyrian Language,—Assyrian—English—Ger- 
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man. This. work will be completed in seven or eight parts at 
$1.25 each. This will be a cheap and useful work for students of 
the Assyrian language. It is printed in Berlin, but is supplied by 
B. Westermann & Co., New York. This work will be an im- 
provement upon Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch, and much 
cheaper. But one of the most important works on the subject is 
Briinnow’s ‘‘ Classified List of all Simple and Compound Cunei- 
form Ideographs” occurring in the texts hitherto published, with 
their Assyro-Babylonian equivalents, phonetic values, etc. This 
work comprises on nearly six hundred splendidly autographed 
quarto pages, the whole treasure of simple and compound Assyrian 
ideographs, with all their explanations as supplied by the published 
cuneiform texts, and numerous references to modern Assyriological 
literature. In addition to the principal list, the author gives lists of 
ideographic signs, of non-Semitic verb prefixes and suffixes, of 
fragments of groups, of verbal forms with their Assyrian equiva- 
lents, of the names of the cuneiform signs, of the signs themselves 
arranged aceording to the forms, and their non-Semitic and Semitic 
values of signs. 

Professor Golenischeff has published the first part of a glossary 
arranged according to the cuneiform signs. Norris’ Assyrian 
Dictionary in three volumes of 1068 pages can still be had. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mess. Bernard, Grenfell, and D. G. Hogarth will spend the 
winter in Egypt in order to continue the study of Greek papyri on 
the spot. Mr. A. S. Hunt, an Oxford scholar, intends to devote 
himself to the same line of research. 


Part VI of Arche@ologia Oxoniensis, recently issued, contains a 
paper arguing that the writing on bamboo tablets in Rejang, a 
district of Sumatra, retains in almost an unaltered state characters 
of a pure Pheenician type, dating from about 400 B.C. The paper 
is illustrated with plates. 
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The Ofen Court Publishing Co. of Chicago, will soon issue in 
the Religion of Science Library, ‘* The Philosophy of Ancient India,” 
by Prof. Richard Garbe; ‘* Buddhism and Christianity,” by Paul 
Carus; ‘*The Study of Sanscrit,” by Prof. H. Oldenberg; and 
‘‘Old Testament History,” by Prof. C. H. Cornill. These are 
sold at 15 and 25 cents each. The November issue is devoted to 
Prof. Ewald Herings’ article ‘‘On Memory and the Specific 
Energies of the Nervous System.” Prof. Hering considers that the 
theories of individual consciousness, according to which it is 
assumed that each human soul starts life for itself and commences 
a development of its own, as if the thousand of generations before 
it had not been in existence, are in striking disagreement with the 
facts of daily experience. 


Messrs. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, has published a 
little work of fifty-two pages by Rev. David Gregg, D. D., pastor 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
entitled ‘* The Testimony of the Land and the Book, or the Eviden- 
tial Value of Palestine.” It comprises three lectures delivered by 
Dr. Gregg at the N. E. Chautauqua, and refers to many of the 
remarkable archeological discoveries in Palestine which testify to 
Bible truths. Speaking of the tablet found at Lachish, Dr. Gregg 
says: ‘* This is the very latest find. This tablet was found in 
1892 by Frederick Bliss, son of Dr. Bliss, of the Protestant College, 
Beirut, Syria. Young Bliss is an American, and was educated 
partly at Beirut and partly at Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
He is now working under the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has 
full charge of the explorations at Jerusalem to-day. His find at 
Lachish is really the only one of its kind that has ever been 
discovered in Palestine. It is like the tablets found in Egypt—clay 
tablets baked into enduring bricks—and explorers are rejoicing 
over its discovery, because it gives promise of greater finds in the 
future. It is a promise of whole libraries, like the libraries of 
Egypt and Babylonia. The tablet is of baked clay and is two 
inches square. It is a letter—an ancient postal card—sent by the 
governor of Lachish to the King of Egypt. It is a mere state 
document. In 1889 a whole royal library of such tablets was dug 
up at Tel el Amarna, near Thebes, Egypt. There are three 
hundred and twenty tablets in the library. These tablets are letters 
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from Babylon and Assyria and Jerusalem and the kingdoms along 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. They are written in the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing, and antedate the Exodus. They are 
older than the writings of Moses. What is most remarkable is 
this: this letter found in the Lachish mound in Palestine is an 
answer to a letter found at Tellel Amarna. After a separation of 
over three thousand years the two counterparts of the one trans- 
action come together again. 


In the first part of Dr. Winckler’s Geschichte Israel in Einzeld- 
arstellungen, recently issued, for the first time an Assyriologist gives 
an account of the vicissitudes of the tribes of Israel, as illustrated by 
the monumental records as well as by those of the Old Testament. 
The book has been compiled from various papers written by the 
author at different periods, and he holds that a history of Israel can 
at present only be written by treating a few single prominent ques- 
tions connected with it, thus contradicting the view of former writers 
on the subject. The contents of this first part are divided as fol- 
lows :—Introduction, chiefly dealing with the sources of the monu- 
ments.—On the migrations of the Israelites into Palestine. —The 
Davidian ‘*‘ idea of unity ” as illustrated by the prophets and the con- 
temporary witnesses.— Jahwism and the Prophets in political life.— 
Prehistoric Jahwism periods at the migrations of the Semites.— 
Damascus and her relations with Israel.—Vicissitudes of the people 
of Palestine. 


The forthcoming part of Prof. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fiir Assyrt- 
ologie will contain, among other contributions a paper on the Slabs 
from Southern Arabia in the Royal Museum at Berlin, from the pen 
of Professor Hartman, as well as the continuation of Dr. Scheil’s 
articles on the Assyrian Syllabaries in the Imperial Musuem at 
Constantinople. The same scholar has published in a recent issue 
of the Recueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a 1 Archeologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes (vol. xviii) a new inscription of Nabonidus 
discovered by Mr. Pognon at Mujellibeh near Hillah, the text of 
which relates to the renovation of various temples and other sanctu- 
aries. 
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The Smithsonian Institution has recently issued two monographs 
by Dr. Cyrus Adler, on ** Two Persopolitan Casts in the U. S. 
National Museum,” and ‘*Museum Collections to Illustrate 
Religious History and Ceremonials.” The first monograph refers 
to two molds of bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions obtained at 
Persopolis by the Hon. Truxton Beale, formerly U. S. Minister to 
Persia. These molds—which are illustrated—were the first ever 
taken of Persopolitan inscriptions. The paper molds were most 
carefully made and the Museum modelers succeeded in securing 
excellent casts. The inscriptions were engraved at the command of 
Artaxerxes (IIT) Ochus, who reigned 358-344 B.C. The following 
is a translation of the inscription : 

‘¢ A great god is Auramazda, who created this earth, who created 
that heaven, who created mankind, who gave prosperity to man- 
kind, who made me, Artaxerxes, king, the sole king of multitudes, 
the sole ruler of multitudes, 

‘¢ Thus speaks Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the 
king of countries, the king of this earth. I am the son of King 
Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes (was) the son of King Darius, Darius 
(was) the son of King Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes (was) the son of 
King Xerxes, Xerxes (was) the son of King Darius, Darius (was) 
son of (one) named Hystaspes, Hystaspes was son of (one) 
named Arshama, the Achemenide. 

‘‘ Thus speaks the King Artaxerxes: ‘ This structure of stones 
I have built for myself. 

‘‘ Thus speaks the King Artaxerxes: ‘May Auramazda and the 
god Mithra protect me, and this land, and what I have made.’” 

The other cast is a relief, representing one of the royal body 
guards, ‘‘ probably one of the 10,000 immortals described by 
Herodotus, of whom 9,000 had at the end of their spears a silver 
apple, 1,000 a golden apple.” 


A discovery of importance for the history of early Christian 
literature is credited to Dr. Karl Schmidt, of Cario, Egypt. In 
the library of the cloister of Ackmim—the same library in which 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter and Apocalypse of Elijah 
were found—Dr. Schmidt recently came across an old Coptic 
manuscript containing a record of conversations between Christ and 
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his disciples. Both the beginning and the conclusion have been lost 
through mutilation of the manuscript. 

The chief subject of conversation is the resurrection of Christ, 
which is reported in detail and in such a manner as to combine the 
narratives of the four gospels. The object of the writing is to 
warn the reader against unbelief, especially gnosticism. There is 
a long discussion of the resurrection of the body. The work 
shows itself to be an apocryphal missive of the apostles to the 
congregations, and reveals the congregational orthodoxy in the early 
church. Like the Apocalypse of Peter, it shows also that the 
church was not always able to resist the temptation of following the 
gnostic trend of thought. Its date, approximately, is 160 A. D. 


The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Parts 6 and 
7, contains Part I, of Chapter cxxv, of Dr. Le Page Renouf's 
translation of the ** Book of the Dead,”—Sennacherib’s Letters to 
his father Sargon, by Rev. C. H. W. Johns. The Descent of 
Property in the Early Periods of Egyptian History, by Miss M. A. 
Murray—Akhuenaten and Queen Tii, by A. C. Bryant and F. W. 
Read—Coptic Fragments (Gen. xiii and xiv, and Psalms cv.) by 
P. Le Page Renouf—Notes de Philologie Egyptienne, by Dr. 
Karl Piehl. 

Mr. Johns’ translation of Sennacherib’s letters is interesting and 


valuable. The last years of Sargon’s reign are in some obscurity. 
The King’s own inscriptions carry us down to B. C. 708; but, 
except that he was murdered in B.C. 705, nothing further is 
known. Anything that can throw light upon these last three years 
must be welcome. 

In many tombs of the [Vth, Vth and VIth dynasties, are found 
processions of farm servants, each servant personifying, and being 


associated with the name of a farm belonging to the deceased. 
Miss Murray has devoted considerable time to studying these lists of 
farms, and in this article she has epitomized the result of her 
researches. 

Messrs. Bryant and Read endeavor to show that Dr. Wiede- 
mann’s theory that Tii, the wife of Amenhetpu III. was not 
actually the mother, but the mother-in-law of Ahu-en-aten, is not 
correct. That Tii is not styled ‘‘ royal mother of the royal wife,” 
but ‘* royal mother, great royal wife.” 
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87 GREAT RussELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BosTON, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. 8S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries, 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art-and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyptT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


{Il. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


1V. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


Y. Tanis (Zoan). Part 11. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Parti. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
I Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 


complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


Il. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 


Archeological Report (1892-3). 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


{II 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 


VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. 


b@="The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 


Price, 15 cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOks. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


db Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Eaypr EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman's College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D. D., Cedar 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 Wes 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. t 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rey. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. 8S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Il. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figueroa, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

*Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rey. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Il. 

Mrs. Charies Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rey. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 
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Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, The Deanery, Chel- 
sea Square, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Locust and 42d 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Prof. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D., 312 E. 
Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Prof, James R. Jewett, Ph. D., 226 Sum- 
mit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Canada, 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Park St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Grove 


SECRETARY FOR U. 8S. A. 
Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


* Editor of Biblia, the Archeological Monthly Magazine, which publishes subscriptions 


from Americans to the Fund. 


It is issued at Meriden, Conn. 


Price, five shillings per annum. 


The Boston Commonwealth, weekly, also publishes monthly the subscriptions. 


4@-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron, 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 


Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State. 
ments of the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five HunDRED SquaRE Migs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulin, ’Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Prov. E. HuLL, F. R. S., is pub 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &¢.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


—_—__+ 9 «—___—_—__ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


AWS? 

The Egyptian title was /\ <=> | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Acegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive, V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


11.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


I11.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW; YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





